CHAPTER XV.   THE GRACCHI AND THEIR REFORMS
TIBERIUS GBACCHUS
IT appears that before the time of Seipio's election to conduct the Kumantdan
War, it had become a prevalent opinion that some measures were necessary to
arrest the prevailing social evils. The frightful excesses of the Servile War
called attention still more strongly- to the subject.1 "Everywhere" says Beealy,
"Borne was failing in her duties as mistress of the civilised world."* The evil
arose, not as some supposed, from the general fondness for Greek literature, Greek
manners, and Greek culture, but from the fact that the simple people of Italy
became corrupted by nearly a century uf war; and that the nobility, who, with
few exceptions, were as uneducated as the people, were brought into sudden
possession of enormous wealth and almust unlimited power. All classes had lost
the rude but thrifty habits of their fathers, without losing their ignorance and
their prejudices. They had gained the corruption of civilisation, without gainiag
its refining power.
The rankness of vice was felt by all Romans of better feeling and truer
patriotism. In consequence of the growing corruption of the age, an attempt
was made to check the evil in a manner characteristic of the Roman mind,
namely by the moral superintendence of the censors. Cato, the very type of a
Roman, wielded this enormous power, which the censors had hitherto sparingly
put forth, without flinching or compromise; and if penal edicts could have
arrested social changes, or could have enforced those moral obligations which lie
outside the pale of human law, the censorial power, in the hands of such a man
as Cato, must have done it. Sumptuary laws, laws against bribery, and other
means of enforcing social or moral duties by outward ordinances were also tried
by those who still clung to the hope of reviving the old Roman simplicity. The
Mstory of human nature would teach us the vanity of such endeavours. Such
preventive laws become rather the evidence of the evil than its cure.
It must not be imagined that there were no exceptions to the rule of
corrupt and licentious living which began to prevail in Rome at this period.
If the records of the time were more complete, many names now forgotten
might be added to the list. In the most upright Romans, however, such as
Cato, there is something harsh and repulsive; and now, more remarkably than
ever, was their acknowledgment of social rights and duties confined to the circle
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